REMINISCENCES

thusiasm over the wort of another painter or sculptor,
and is especially anxious to point out to the unenlight-
ened observer the peculiar difficulties which that par-
ticular subject had put in the artist's way, and the
complete triumph with which he had surmounted them
all and brought his task to a perfect consummation.
Prim lived a very quiet life in London, and his chief
enjoyment appeared to be to spend an evening at the
Opera. He never made any appeal to the general pub-
lic, or sought for the sympathy of the crowd which so
many another foreign exile has been eager to obtain.
He was making his preparations and waiting for his
time, which time came. A curious and almost comic
incident in my life is associated with the name of Gen-
eral Prim, In the September of the year when I had
tlie pleasure of making his acquaintance I had arranged
to pay my first visit to the United States. Prim and I
had a friendly leavetaking, and we parted one Thursday
towards the middle of the month. I was to sail for
New York on the Saturday following. On the Friday
I came down somewhat late to the office of the 'Morn-
ing Star,' and I found that Prim had called, had left a
card for me, and said that he should probably return
that evening. I assumed that he had forgotten some-
thing which he had meant to say, and I expected to see
Mm all that night, but he did not come. I put his card
into my pocket-book where I kept my own cards, and
next day I sailed for New York. One of the first visits
I paid after my arrival in New York was to the offices
of a merchant to whom I had sent in advance a letter of
introduction from my friend the late Cyrus W. Field,
accompanied by a few lines of my own saying that I
would call upon him soon after my arriving in the city.
I went to his offices, was told that he was in, and sent
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